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Tuere are but few circumstances under which, to me at 
at least, the Catholic burial ceremonies and services can be 
deepiy imposing. They are too numerous and complicated, 
and involuntarily attract the attention from the simple and 
stern realities of the scene, to themselves. Society alone 
makes us creatures of art and of habit, and it is only that 
which is natural and simple, which renders us again what 
Heaven intended us to be, which awakens the feelings which 
are implanted in every breast, but which the world has so 
chilled that we almost learn to doubt their existence. Yet 
some great and important event, which strikes upon the 
commen mind, which calls into exercise general feeling, 
makes us deeply feel how far we have wandered from the 
path which nature intended ws to tread, and awakens a mo- 
mentary disgust for ihe world whose magic has so deceived 
us, which we deem at the time can never be dispelled. 

The burial to which I allude, was one of those, which, 
with me, offered an exception to the general rule, for there 
was something in the circumstances more than usually af- 
fecting. It was that of a lady whom I had seen but a week: 
or two before, resplendent in youth and beauty ; possessed 
of all the charms which wealth, and a very enviable station 
in life would confer. She was hardly seventeen, yet the idol 
of many hearts, —a wife, and a mother, who wax devoted 
to the fulfilment of the duties of her station. It was now 
the loveliest, yet the most dangerous season of the year, the 
very last of September; and I could hardly believe that on 
the soft and balmy gale which swept by me, was borne the 
wing of death. But day after day, I had witnessed the slow 
and solemn processions, which bore the dead to the grave, 
and in the affecting language of Scripture, had “seen the, 
mourners go about the streets.” There was no prevailing) 
epidemic, and the startling news that such and such a one 
was gone, came upon me with an effect which I could not 
overcome. Men do not always deceive others ; they beguile 
themselves; and self-deceit is the most dangerous Of all 
errors, for we can only be awakened from it by some event, 
which must overwhelm us in sorrow. It is so natural for us| 
to believe that, because an event which we have long dread-| 
ed has never occurred, it is impossible, that we learn to feel| 
ourselves secure. It was thus with this. We see the aged 
die, with sorrow, it is true, because we cannot look upon the 
dissolution of humanity without emotion, but with grief 
which is robbed of its bitterness. They have looked upon 








revolutions and changes, — for life, in its earliest, smoothest 
paths, is diversified with many a shade; and if even the 
young may weary of its pursuits, may look forward with 
joy to the hour of release, will not rest be sweet to those who 
have long known the lingering agony of disappointmen' 
and of grief. Great sorrows are not necessary to disgust us 
with the world; there are minds so constituted, that perpet- 
ual contrast must meet them in the society which they learn 
most naturally to avoid; and it is only those that shun re- 
flection, who dread the grave; for though we may fear the 
uncertain path, which unassisted reason alone reveals to us, 
the hopes of revelation enable us to look calmly upon the 
mysterious future before us. But we cannot always con- 
template with all these feelings the death of the young and 
the happy. If we mourn not for them, we sorrow for those 
whom their loss will render desolate, we grieve for those who 
will listen in vain for the tones-once so dear to them, who 
will sit in loneliness by their vacant places, full of the mem- 
ories of the past, and the imagined bitterness of the future. 
It was not usual for a burial to be deferred to so late an 
hour as was this; but the service for the dead had just been 
read in the only church in Natchitoches, for another, and as 


soon as its ceremonies were finished, the young Emeline was 
borne to its altar. I have spoken of the poetry of action 
which has seemed to me so peculiar to this climate, when 
contrasted -with the rigidity and stiffness of ours. It is a 
natunel, ‘spqntaneous expression of feelings, which are, I 
think}4 often repressed by those who learn to think all 
kinds of enthusiasm ridiculous. Had I known nothing of 
the history of her who was so early lost, I could have read it 
in the arrangement of all about me. A large table, upon 
which the coffin was laid, was in the middle of the room | 
entered ; it was covered with white linen; the windows, the 
walls, the tables, were hung with the same drapery, tied 
with bows of black crape; and the bridal attire, with its 
long flowing veil, enveloped the figure of the dead. To us 
who had known her in her youthful loveliness, the scene was 
most thrilling ; to those whom her loss had bereaved, how 
mach more so must it have been. There is no hour so 
dreadful as that which removes the dead from our homes. 
Before that, evensthough they answer not our wild exclama- 
tions of grief, —thongh they look not on us with their eyes 
of love, —they are with us; we seem to possess one tie which 
binds us together, and when that is severed we know the full 
bitterness of the cup we have tasted. We speak, but they 
do not answer us—we may not even look upon them, and 
a cénsciousness of the impossible, the irreparable, comes 
over us, which makes us long to rest beside them. Oh, 
there*is that in our grief for the dead, which has no simili- 
tude on earth. Joy and sorrow alike awaken it afresh. 
Time may melt away its bitterness, but there will always 
be hours when it will sweep over the heart, with a power 










which we cannot resist. If happiness is ours, how natural 
to think of those who would have participated it with us, — 
if grief overwhelm us, of those whose sympathy would have 
softened its wo. The death of those we love throws, even 
in the buoyancy of childhoud, a cloud over our lives, which 
never departs—it takes from the picture before us a sunny 
hue, which it never regains. — Long after we had joined the 
procession which bore the loved and lost to the altar of 





death, did the wild exclamations of the bereaved husband 
reach our ears, and pity for the anguish which nothing on 
earth could ever dispel, melted us to tears. The sun had 
gone down, and the lingering rays of the twilight, which in 
this climate is so beautiful, yet evanescent, were losing their 
brightness in the deepening shadows of the evening, when 
we entered the church. A blaze of light from the numerous 
candles burning upon the altar, lighted up its recesses with 
their flickering beams, and the pale rays which emanated 
from the large silver cross which the priests bore before them, 
with the solemn musical chant which they uttered, produced 
upon me, who had never witnessed any thing of the kind, an 
effect which_.t is impossible to describe. It was a mixture 
of awe, of curiosity, and of the sublimity which is always 
awakened wen in the neighborhood of death. The services, 
like all thosé of the Catholic church, were in Latin, and in- 
comprehens.ble to me, but they were long, and gave ample 
time for those reflections which such a scene always excites. 
Every spectator is presented with a long wax candle, lit from 
the altar, which they bear to the grave. The pale stars were 
gleaming from the sky, when we left the church for the burial 
place. It was a long walk, through a wild and uncultivated 
place ; and two and two, with the gloomy hearse before us, 
and the long mantles of black crape waving in the balmy 
air, we wound along through the tangled woods. The light 
of innumerable candles, reflected from the green leaves upon 
the faces of those who bore them, shed a light which seemed 
almost unearthly ; and the echo of the measured tones of the 
priests, which came from the woods, woke in the heart new 
and most singular emotions. We entered slowly through the 
gate which was opened for us, and followed the bearers to 
the grave which was to receive the corpse ; caught now and 
then in the wild vines which grew upon some old tomb, or 
stumbling over some bending stone or new-made grave. 


















The place was at last reached — the coffin was covered — 
the prayer was said, and those who surrounded the grave, 
threw upon it a handful of earth. What a sound! I shall 
never forget it. Heavily it fell, hiding the loved and the 
‘beautiful from our sight; and we turned and left her whose 
heart had so recently throbbed with the full and unchecked 
emotions of life, to the loneliness and quiet of the grave. 
The evening whose balmy breath floated around her, was 
not more lovely or more gentle than she. And thus they go 
{rom among us, they whom we learn to love. Ah! how sad 
a thing is life, when we but form ties to have them broken, — 
|but weave bright visions to fade, —but love to grieve. Yet 
at such an hour would one like to die, that the twilight dews, 
and the stars whose glory we have loved so well, might be 
first to shed their beams upon us. 

How strange, that that which is most beautiful, should 
jawaken us tosadness. The charm of music, the enthusiasm 
of poetic fancy, all which most eléVates and ennobles our 
natures, strikes a chord whose tones are too tremulous and 
indistinct to be defined, but which calls into existence feel- 
ings too deep for expression. It is like the glimmering and 
half-faded remembrance of some dream which we strive in 
vain to grasp. Such are the feelings awakened in this de- 
licious climate. The balmy breath of evening floats around 
you,—the richest, purest azure bends over you. and the odor 
of flowers, the song of birds, is borne on every zephyr. All 
is gayety and pleasure ; yet this is a place to wrap the soul 
in its dreams of futurity as in a mantle,—to “ weave pas- 
sionate visions of love, and of death,” —to make its home 
among its own wild fancies and dreamy speculations. The 
perfect beauty of nature elevates the heart; and whatever 
elevates, whatever awakens the immortal nature which the 
world debases, carries us into the illimitable future befure 
us, —lights again a spark of that fire which Heaven created 





with us. 

I have read somewhere a beautiful theory, which my 
fancy, though not my reason, impels me to adopt. It is, 
that the spirits of men are those of the angels who fell, placed 
japon earth to expiate their offences, and win their way back 
to heaven, —that every infant who finds here an existence, 
jis some seraph embodied. It is a beautiful theory ;—who 
knows but it may be correct one. Then were these dreams 
which haunt us not the creations of fancy, but half-remem- 
bered visions of that better land, to which our aspirations 
rise. The “cypress and the myrtle” are the fit emblems of 
this climate. They strip death here of many of the terrors 
with which it is usually invested. Every plantation has its 
burying ground, and itis a custom to bury its owners upon 
their own lands. Thus their groves, their gardens, become 
homes, and those who remain show their reverence for 
them, by twining sweet vines around their tombs,—by 
strewing their graves with the glory of the summer flowers. 
There are many reasons why this is, an admirable custom. 
In the first place, it engenders an attachment to home, to the 
iplace where they were born and educated, which nothing 
else can excite to so great a degree; the deepest, holiest 
feelings of humanity become involved in its possession, and 
it is sacred as the grave of their fathers, as well as the home 
of their infancy. In the next place, it induces reflection, a 
desire to copy the virtues and avoid the errors of the lost. 

Upon the high road leading to a town not far from Natchi- 
toches, may be seen a large and ancient oak, from whose 
trunk the bark has been stripped, and this simple inscription 
placed upon it. “Here lies the Rev. William Gay of Phila- 
delphia.” It bas been there for many years, and invests the 
place with a mournful interest, which nothing can dispel. 
I knew nothing, and could learn nothing, of the history of 
him who has so long slumbered there. Yet, stranger as I 
am, I could almost have wept upon his grave. Why he 
was buried thus, in the depths of these southern forests, I 
know not. Perhaps he died, homeless, and houseless, afar 
from the eyes which watched for him, and the hearts which 
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loved him. His title proclaims his profession, and his ob- 


Precocious Inre.tect.— There is some truth, no doubt, in 





|| spectators. Those at the remote end appear diminished, by 


ject, and it may be that he laid down his life a willing and} the common impression, that precocious genius prematurely | distance, to the stature of children. The walls on both sides 


joyful sacrifice to the principles which sustained him. There 
is something more touching and simple, whoever he may be, 
in this natural monument to his memory, than the richest 
marble could excite, and many an eye will be moistened 
with emotion as it rests upon it. The ancient Romans made 
the tombs of their illustrious dead even by their daily paths, 
that their glorious example might incite them to virtuous 
designs. The Egyptians ever blended death with life. Ai 
their feasts, their bridals, the rigid features of the dead, 
crowned and girdled with its fading flowers, were beside 
them, and its fleeting joys became more precious, from their 


coutrast with the silence of the tomb. If they who wor- 


shipped before the mystic veil of Isis, or hung with awe 
upon the shadowy words of the priestess of the tripod and 
the dove, if they made death the companion of their daily 
paths, should not we, to whom the hopes of revelation are 
given, accustom ourselves to the irreparable — the inevitable! 
We are taught from our early childhood to look with too 


shuddering a sense of dread upon the grave, and in our ef- 
forts to shake off its memory, we lose the healthful reflec- 
tions which should spring from its contemplation. It is bet- 


ter even to lose ourselves in vain speculations of what may 
be, than to live in a constant forgetfulness of what is sure 


to befall us. FLORENCE. 


Natchitoches, La., Nov., 1839. 


SCRAPS, 


STOLEN FROM THE DESK OF A LITERARY MAN, 


Original. 

CnaractTer or Tue Times. — Every age has its peculiar 
characteristics. These form the periods of history. First 
we have the mythic age, mystified with distance, whose his- 
tory is fable; then comes the classic age, when mythology be- 
came a decoration of life and art, the age of philosophers 
and poets, orators and artists and democratic liberty. Then 
the age of arms under Rome, then the era of Christianity, 
the age of light and martyrdom. The dark age follows, and 
then that of the Reformation, the transition age as it has 
been called. But what are the characters of our age? It is 
rather a perplexing question. It is a strangely con- 
founded age. Its history will be a curiously doubted pic- 
ture of lights and shades. It is a medley of all its prede- 
cessors— we have the superstitions of the mythic age — 
the refinement of the classic times, the revolutions of the 
Romans, and it is to be hoped some of the light and mar- 
tyr spirit of the Christian, though not a little of the fanata- 
cism of the dark age. Yet there is a predominant charac- 
teristic in this. asin all otherages. What is it? Is it not ex- 
citement? Not a specific excitement, an enthusiasm for 
arms, or arts, or religion, or liberty alone, but a universal 
excitement. All the powers of the physical, and intellectual] 
and moral worlds are roused to their most strenuous ac- 
tivity. The present generation is going to its grave, born 
on the whirlwind. Every thing is a spectacle of energy and 
motion. The world is tremulous beneath the rapid move- 
ments of men, and the atmosphere rings with the din of en- 
terprise, that “‘ascendeth up forever and ever.” 

Such an age is favorable to the progress of art, science 
and government, but dangerous to literature and morals. 
The latter are meditative and tranquil. It is in the quiet 
sanctuary of the breast, fostered by efforts of self-culture, 
that virtue especially exerts its power. There is danger. 
therefore, imminent danger that this delirium of the world 
may produce a laxity of moral principle. Is not this the re- 
sult already, in both public and private life. Religion, espe- 
cially, in such times, must determine its own fate, and that 
decisively. It must either march forward in the ban of the 
enterprises of the moving world, like God before the He- 
brew hosts, a pillar of cloud and of fire, marking out for 
them their course, or be thrown in the rear, reproached or 
forgotten. It may, by adequate exertion, become the mas- 
ter principle of such an age, the stimulating element of its 
enthusiasm, and ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm. 
It may assimilate its spirit to its own pure nature, and, like 
the spirit of God, brooding over chaos, produce a beautiful 
moral creation from the confused elements. Propitious for 
the world will it be, if, properly awake, it becomes the con- 
trolling agent of such times. 








ideclines. Yet it is not invariably true. Few minds have 
attained greatness, without giving previous promise. This 
‘was the case with Newton, Melancthon, Ferguson, Metas- 
‘tasic, and most of the poets. Bossuet preached his first ser- 
‘mon in his fifteenth year. Fenelon dazzled a Parisian au- 
dience at the same age. Robert Hall's splendid genius was 
manifest in his childhood. The danger of early genius con- 
|sists in the liability of its being too active for the physical 
jconstitution or the cerebral strength ; if good health can be 
jretained, no evil need be apprehended. 


such minds as that of Coleridge, he was too multifarious in 


of this far extended gallery, are thickly studded with paint- 
|tings, in front of which spectators are loitering, and stopping 
||in groups to examine them. Nearly two thousand pictures 
in gilded frames, many of large dimensions, are affixed to 
the walls. 

A whole morning will be occupied by the first stroll through 
\the gallery of the Louvre, merely to catch a glimpse of each 
|picture. At the termination ol bis rapid survey, the visitant 
will be sensible of no distinet impressions ; but he will fee} 
overpowered by a confused sensation of dizziness, produced 
by the rapid transition before the aching vision of so many 











| CoLeripce anp McInrosn.—I have a small estimate of!|different sorts of bright golors and shades, which seem flit- 
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‘his studies. This produced confusion in his conceptions, 
‘and his confusion, in the true fashion of the times, was taken 
for profoundness. It cannot be denied that he was a poet, 
but almost any other claim will be refused him. No man 
lof great mind and of candor, could ever have indulged in 
ithe contemptible estimate he made of the genius of Sir James 
‘McIntosh. The cutting reply of the Edinburgh Review was 
|very just. 

Sir James McIntosh is one of the best of the later writers. 
|When the news of his death arrived, I was affected with a 
|painful sense of bereavement. For purity of spirit, moral 
elevation, and elegance of genius, few among our recent au- 
thors can compare with him. What Attic grace is impressed 
on his diction, and what increased eloquence at the occur- 
rence of every thought possessing moral value! Our own 
Wirt is the only character associated in my thoughts with 


}common ainong literary men — great conversational powers. 

[lis studies were of the most dignified character — morals 

and speculative philosophy, and the equity of jarisprudence. 
6. H. I. 
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Nor long age, not long ago, 

I fancied dead my “ love again ;”’ 
She promised me a year ago, 

She’d not forget, but still retain 
One thought or more, and let me know, 
Some time ago, yes, long ago, 
What joys her footsteps might find ; 
But she, as others, proves unkind. 


Not long ago, not long ago, 
! wandered by that bright blue stream ; 
But cold and cheerless now its flow, 
Except [ wander in a dream, 
Far winding down where laurels grow, 
Where, long ago, yes, long ago, 
[ found a rose, too, choice and fair, 
Which liad been reared with watchful care. 


Not long ago, not long ago, 
This rose a * dream” I find has had, 
A happy “ dream,” unmixed with wo, 
The thoughts of which are now so sad ; 
The cause is painful quite to know. 
But now I guess, no, now [ know 
* To late,”? means something hardly told — 
A hint that love is growing cold! D. P. 


Nov. 19th, 1839. 








GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE, AT PARIS, 


Tue gallery of the Louvre is adorned in front with a long 
range of beautiful stone columns, which give to the structure 
a magnilicent appearance, and produce an instantaneous im- 
pression on the mind of the spectator that the building is a 


fit repository for the finest specimens of the arts. This gal-| 


: is 1400 feet in length, and under the reign of Bonaparte 
it contained a collection of paintings and statues unrivalled 
in the world. At the door two soldiers are stationed, who 
direct all umbrellas and canes to be deposited in a room pro- 
vided for the purpose, where an attendant receives them, and 
gives the bearer a ticket as a safeguard in the reclaiming of 
his property. Without fee you are permitted to ascend the 
grand staircase of hewn stone, decorated with sculptured 
marbles, and to pass forward to gaze at leisure upon the 
master-pieces of art. 

At a first glance, the extreme length of the pieture gallery 
itself excites surprise. The single apartment, extending 
above a quarter of a mile in length, is nearly filled with 


| McIntosh. McIntosh was distinguished by a quality un) 


iting before “ees afterwards. Large historical] pieces, 

landscapes, se s, Sketches of fruits and of flowers, wild 
re beautiful nymphs and frightful satyrs with hairy 
hodies and goat’s feet ; the placid lake reflecting as froma 
alesis a mimic landscape of the adjacent shores, and the 
troubled ocean in the agitation of a storm, — all depicted by 
||the exact skill of the limner, are arranged here for exhibition. 
Here may be seen every variety of expression of the human 
face, from the composure of Christian hope and resignation, 
to the fury of fell despair and revenge, —a contrast far more 
impressive than that between the elements of nature when 
reposing in a calm, and agitated by the tempest. When it 
is known that a judge of paintings passes hours in investi- 
gating the beauties of a singte picture from the pencil of a 
master, it may well be supposed that repeated visits must be 
made to this gallery to view properly every piece which it 
contains. 

Numerous artists are here employed in studying and copy- 
ing the different stvles of paintings. Among the number 
are several females, some of whom are mounted on flights 
of steps above the heads of the idle throngs who frequently 
stop to intrude their unwelcome gaze upon the works of the 
artists more hambly seated. One of the ladies was engaged 
at her easel in copying the picture of a naked Apollo. 

Notwithstanding the reclamations made by the Allies, of 
the many fine pictures which Bonaparte transported from 
their respective capitals to decorate the gallery, there are 
still remaining some of the best paintings of Saivator Rosa, 
Caracci, Rembrandt, Rubens, Raphael, Vandyke, and Paul 
Veronese, — several of which, you will regard rather on ac- 
count of the names of the eelebrated artists, than for their 
striking beauties. 

On the basement beneath the picture gallery, are the halls 
containing the statues, vases and other marbles of ancient 
and modern workmanship. There are many pedestals with- 
out statues ; and the catalogue of celebrated pieces of sculp- 
ture which “are not,” is about as extensive as that of those 
which remain. All the nations have here selected their 
treasures of art, and have borne them away triumphantly. 
Whilst the stranger sighs on beholding the vacant pedestal 
once occupied by the Venus de Medicis, a perfect model of 
|the female form, and whilst he looks around for the exquis- 
| itely wrought Cupid and Psyche, and the struggling Lao- 
\|coon, the imitations of which in plaster are so common in 
'|almost every museum in the United States, he cannot but 
|acknowledge the justice of the retribution, although it has 
|\deprived him of the gratification of seeing collected under 

one roof, the choicest productions of painting and sculp- 
ture. 

No small degree of interest is excited by the survey of the 
ancient statues, upon which the names of Roman Emperors 
are inscribed. Several of them from age have become as 

||tawny as American Indians. The Grecian vases have every 
|| mark of great antiquity from their lustreless exterior. Whilst 
regarding all these ancient specimens of sculpture, one can- 
not but go back in imagination to the best days of Greece, 
'|when flourishing in arts and arms, before the scimitar of the 
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| 








|| Tark triumphed; and to the ancient “ mistress of the world,” 
before the barbarous nations, as they were termed, poured 
their conquering multitudes over the plains of Italy. The 
spectator cannot help musing on the vicissitudes of every 
\jthing human, as he beholds in these works of the chisel the 
effigies of Emperors, which have survived the wreck of the 
nations they governed, and admires the same objects which 
formerly attracted the admiring gaze of the inhabitants of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The effect produced by behold- 
ing the best marble sculpture of a well-turned foot or limb, 
or of the contour of a bosom, is destroyed by the discolor- 
ations and rusty stains sunk deep into the Parian stone 
by time. 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


BY ts4AAC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 
I. 

Figaro ye that sound on the zephyr swelling, 

Like the fofty shout of the mountain wind, 
Or ocean’s wail when the storms are yelling, 

And the lightning’s blaze with its wave is twined? 
it soundeth now! Like an earthquake’s groan 

Did the voice of terror break in once more! 
The dun-hued smoke o’er the East is thrown, 

And it casts a shade on the war-lined shore. 


II. 

Saw ye that blaze? Like a meteor’s glare, 

It flashed from the skirts of the East’s black shroud ! 
It cleams again, for the foe is there, 

The mustering steeds, and their riders proud. 
List to the beat of the sudden drum! 

List to the swell of the trumpet’s breath ! 

List to the call of the champion, Death! 
List to the shout as the fuemen come ! 


If. 
On, where the yeomen hosts are swarming! 
On where the serried ranks are forming ! 
On, where the cannon’s hail is storming! 
On, to the blood-drenched field! 
Fight, for the white-winged banner flying! 
Fight, for the brave in glory dying! 
Fight for the hosts in Time’s womb lying! 
Fight, for your birthright’s shield ! 
IV. 
And the watchword swept through New England's length, 
Like a flash from the storm-robed sky ; 
For the winged winds heard, and they gave their strength, 
‘Till its echo was heard on high ; 
And the voice came back with a loftier tone, 
When the mountain eagle its sound had known! 


¥. 
The yeoman left his plough in the field ; 
The tradesman seized his sword and his shield ; 
The shepherd rushed from the mountain’s height, 
And quickly armed for the deadly fight; 
At the altar was feft the bride unwed ; 
‘To liberty’s rescue the bridegroom fled ; 
The man of God left his waiting flock, 
‘Yo bare his breast to the battle’s shock ! 
Vi. 
Wo to the hill-top, and wo to the glade! 
Wo to the matron, and wo to the maid! 
For husband shall perish, and lover shall die 
Ere sunlight shall fade from the widowed west sky: 
Bre eve shall king Death wear his blood-reeking crown, — 
The tramp of the pale horse is crushing them down! 


Vil. 
F’en now the fierce flames froin Charlestown are streaming, 
Up heaven’s high arch all angrily red! 
The vultures for prey o’er Bunker are screaming, 
With beaks all sharp to gorge on the dead ? 
The storm of the battle by vengeance is driven, 
All wofully driven, like bail from the cloud ; 
Already the ranks of the foemen are riven, — 
The grass of the field alone is their shroud! 


VIEL. 
List the shrieks of the wounded -- the wails of the dying, 
And the shouts of the brave ones who rally the flying! 
°Tis the voice of the war-god wit dissonant note, 
As the armor is clashing where proud banners float! 
°Tis the death-groan of tyranny writhing in blood! 
From her heart-wound is welling life’s tide at its flood ; 
And her funeral pile, which the noon saw so bright, 
Ere eve shall go out in the blackness of night ! 


IX. 
When darkness came from her home in the west, 
The dewy eve o’er the battle field wept ; 
The vulture fled to his rock-hidden nest, 
And stars kept watch where the brave soldier slept. 
The smouldering town sent a lurid glare, 
Far up night’s smoke-wreathed dome, 
And pale-lipped hosts that were gazing there, 
Pledged life for freedom’s home : 
And in after days they were true and brave, 
Till the God of battle a conquest gave ! 
xX. 
The strife is past ; but the Spirit dwells 
In the shrine of a nation’s breast: 
it boasteth not, for its silence tells 
Of the place of its sacred rest! 
It sleeps as volcanoes sleep, 
When their blaze is out, and unheard their roar: 
But their fires still sweep, in their caverns deep, 
And shall deadlier rage when their rest is o’er! 
The spirit of Bunker shall never die, 
Till stars fade out from the evening’s sky ! 


Boston, Dec. 14, 1839. 
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‘yawning gulfs from rock to rock. The dangers and sights 
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‘their worst on this devoted region. 


| down the savage gulf of the Divedria, and the late wretched 


STORM ON THE. ALPS. 


{The tremendous storm with which we have been visited during the 
past week, will have prepared our readers to be interested in the fol- |; 
lowing account of the ravages of a similar fury of the elements in the 
Alpine regions, in October last. The road over the Simplon has ever | 
been considered one of the greatest monuments of the genius of Napo || 
leon, and its destruction must cause a great interruption of the inter 
course between France and Italy. The account is from a correspon 
dent of the London Morning Post. ] 


| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 


Tue deluge which has been poured upon the Alps and |: 


|their neighborhood with such fearful results, has at length 
jceased. Four days and nights did it descend without a mo- 

|ment’s intermission, and with a fury almost unprecedented, | 
| swelling the torrents to bursting, inundating the low coun- | 
ltries, and bringing destruction, dismay, and death to the|| 
| dwellings and to the very hearths of the unhappy inhabitants. 
| On the evening of the 7th October, the wind had blown from |! 
ithe south, veered round to the north-east, and with the clear. 
|ing heavens the rain ceased to fall. At that period the vio- 
‘lence of the torrent was at its height, but such was the ra- 
|pidity with which the accumulated waters descended from 
|the mountains, that in a few hours they had considerably || 
| diminished, and by twelve o’clock next day they so far dis- 
charged themselves into the valleys as to give us, who were 
imprisoned in the dreadful Vale of Pedro, some hopes we, 
}making our escape. On the 8th, about eleven o’clock, we 
left the refuge,. between Goudo and Isella, guided by four!) 
stout mountaineers. What wreck — what desolation — what 
chaos lay before us! An earthquake could not have left 
more appalling traces of its wrath. It would seem as if all 
the demons of destruction had been let loose to revel and do! 











Rocks of a size that|| 
would make them appear as immovable as the earth itself, || 
hurled from the highest cliffs and peaks, and. scattered about || 
like pebbles in the ravine, in the villages, and across the 
road. Torrents poured from new and hitherto unsuspected | 
beds, rashing over gardens and uprooted plantations, and|| 
exulling over the foundations of demolished habitations. All 
symptoms of cultivation and of human industry vanished, 
and left nothing but ruia, total and unrelieved, on every side. 
Of the splendid military road of Napoleon, from Goudo to 
\{Crevo’s nothing remains but a few wrecks, just enough to | 
show where ran the great road of the Simplon. The two new 
and beautifal bridges leading into Varzo have been so com. 
|| pletely swept away, that of one not a vestige is left, and of 
the other only a few stones. 

Here houses have been rolled with the rolling torrents]| 





inhabitants sent wandering over the wild rocks for shelter, 
glad at having escaped a shocking death. To attempt to 
describe our journey out of this horrible ravine would be 

absurd. Led on by our intrepid guides, we had to plunge 
into foaming torrents, black with maddened rage —to climb 
precipitous heights strewn with loosened stones, tottering 
over our heads and ready to fall at the least agitation —to 
scramble over crumbling earth and insidious sands, in posi- 
iItions where one slip would lead to instant annihilation — 
jjto cross raging floods astride upon poles, laid across the 
lof that day will never be erased from my mind, for not in 
the wildest stretch of my imagination had I ever conceived 
any thing as really existing half so horrible. Near Isella 
I was strack with one thing eminently remarkable even in 
this scene, where all was eminent. A piece of the road, of 
about thirty paces in length, which had been cut through the 
living rock, and which, consequently, would have been sup- 
| posed to be the most secure and irremovable of the whole 
| work, carried, with the flinty foundation on which it was laid, 
into the all-receiving vortex, stood there high and unharmed, 
as if in mockery of man’s art, the enormous base on which 











|; 
ome: Deieaias was broken into a peer frgeudlls and 


‘utterly impracticable, except on foot, and thus I may say 
that from Simplon village to Domo, a distance of about 


lw venty miles, the passage of the Alps, wiih the exception of 


|a few fragments, is entirely destroyed. What damage may 
jhave been done from Simplon to Brieg, I cannot of my own 
‘knowledge speak, but report says it is equally extensive ; 
every town and every inn on the line is filled with persons 
and vehicles arrested by this misfortune, and little or no 
chance have they of either going on or returning. 

A few weeks may, perhaps, render the route passable by 
| Pedestrians, but I have it from one of the inspectors, that 
carriages will not be enabled to pass earlier than next spring. 
Had but a little care and money been yearly expended upon 
this superb work, the present affliction would have been in 
some measure alleviated ; but the road has been let fall into 


disrepair, mended merely temporarily, as occasion required, 
jand that in the worst and most slovenly manner. 


It is said 
the King of Sardinia more favors the passage of Mount Cenis, 
jas leading through a great extent of his territory, and that 
jhe is, therefore, indifferent or averse to the Simplon route. 

It is also said that the Emperor of Austria has no objection 
to the shutting up of the great highway for the French into 
his Italian dominions. But whatever be the real cause of 


jjthe neglect, it is lamentable to see this unequalled munument 


of genius and art falling into decay, and sinking under the 


jcombined attacks of those elements it was intended, and for 


so long a time has successfully striven, to subdue. We 
reached Dono on the evening of the 8th, and left it next 
morning, still having the misery to pass through nothing but 
junmitigated ravage. The splendid bridge which crossed the 


|Torce at Masone was so wholly swept away as not to leave 
ia trace of it where it stood, and the road to Vogogna was 
8 : : : 

j|intersected at every few paces with the impetuous mountain 


stream, which nothing could resist. The pretty and popu- 
lous town of Ornavasco, between Vogogna and Heriola, pre- 
sented one of the saddest spectacles it is possible to conceive. 


|Torrents fierce, and of a volume scarce imaginable, were 


rushing even on that, the second day after the subsiding of 
the deluge, through the doors and windows of the ill-fated 
houses, the streets being choked up ten or twelve feet with 
the stones and sand which had been previcasly carried down 
and there deposited. A volcanic eruption could not have 


Heft behind it a greater accumulation of earth and stones 


than was thrown upon this half-buried town by the eruption 
of the mountain waters. Like another Herculaneum, it 
stood overwhelmed with ruins, deserted and half hid under 
the earth, while a few solitary individuals stood looking over 
the devastation of their homes, pictures of despair. 

The elements would appear to have reached the climax in 
\their war upon humanity, for as this was the most affecting 
sight we met with, so it was the last. From Ornavasco to 
Heriola, although some remains of the inundation yet rested 
jon the land, yet the greater portion had drained off, and the 
road remained almost entirely perfect, At Heriola what a 
change! From unbounded rage to the most divine peace — 
from hideous deformity to the most exquisite proportions! 
The lovely Lago Maggiore lay before us, reclining, like a 
|Sultana, at voluptuous ease —her beauteous bosom heaving 
and swelling at unequal intervals, the expiring throbs after 
a late violent passion — and her breath fragrant with the de- 
licious perfumes of the citron and olive trees. There she 
lay, clothed in her robes of the brightest green, spangled over 
with unaccountable gems, which sparkled like a firmament, 
and blazed in the rays of the cloudless sun —the far Rhetian 
Alps standing round her couch like domestics, obedient to 
her wish and auxiliary to her pomp. Never did any thing 
appear to me so like a dream —as this sudden transition 
from the savage to the gentle. It was as if some kind, good 





lit was laid having been undermined by the hell of waters 
‘lashing beneath it. Having made our way in the manner J 
pone. mentioned to Crevola, and passed the noble bridge in 
that place, which bravely outlived the deluge, we felt some 
irelief from the apprehension of a horrible death; but the 
jscene before us was, if possible, more heart-rending than 
'that we had just escaped from. The beautiful vales of Pied- 
| mont, their orchards, their vines, and their fields, turned into 
jone vast desert of sand and slime—the yet ruling waters 
being the only disputant to its undivided empire.—Such 
convulsions and visitations amidst mountains and ravines, 
| sprung as these are from the contentions of the elements, are 
jin some sort natural; but in the midst of fertile plains and 
| populous vales they fill the mind with tenfold astonishment — 
they strike the heart with tenfold anguish. All the road to 





natured genii had, with a stroke of her wand, transported 
you from the fell magician’s devilry to the enchanted abodes 
of enjoyment and delight. 
SESS 

Srenp a hundred years in earth’s best pleasures; and 
after that a hundred more; to which, being spent, add a 
thousand years, and to that ten thousand more ; the last 
shall sarely end, as the first are ended, and all shall be 
swallowed up with eternity : he that is born to-day, is not 
sure to live a day; he that hath lived the longest, is but as 
he that was born yesterday ; the happiness of one is, that he 
hath lived ; the happiness of the other is, that he may live; 
and the lot of both is, that they must die; it is no happiness 
to live long, nor unhappiness to die soon; happy is he that 
hath lived long enough, to die well. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE BASTILE, 





Original. 





We have compiled, from various historical documents, a 
brief account of that celebrated castle of human misery, in 
the city of Paris, known by the name of the Bastile, which, 


though familiar to the minds of the elder portion of our read- 


ers may be somewhat new to many, and interesting to all. 


The Bastile of Paris was commenced in the reign of 
Charles V., and finished in 1383, under the reign of his suc- 


cessor. A Bastile, in its original signification, denoted an 


antique castle, fortified with turrets, but the Bastile of Paris} 
is the only one which has retained the name. This was 
used for the custody of state prisoners. In the reign of} 
Charles V. it consisted only of two separate towers, one on || 


each side of the road leading into Paris, intended to defend 
its entrance. In the next reign, it received considerable 
alterations ; six more towers were added and united to each 


other by lofty walls. These were again surrounded by ram-|| 
parts and a wide and deep ditch. Each of the towers con- 
sisted of five stories. All except the uppermost were ir- 


regular polygons of sixteen or seventeen feet diameter, and 


as many high. Some had several windows, but the wall/! 
was enormously thick. Those of the upper story were more | 
than six feet in thickness, which increased in proportion as 
they were nearer the ground. A kind of wooden capes were || 
occasicnally adapted to the windows, to obstruct the view of 


the country. Each prison was closed with two doors, fas- 
tened with three locks, and some had wickets. The rooms 
of the upper story were the worst of all except the dungeons. 
In winter excessively cold, in summer insupportably hot, 
they admitied no light, no air, but through a chink two or 
three inches wide externally, where they were crossed by 
strong bars ef iron. Almost all the apartments had two 
floors, one of fir and the other of oak. The dungeons were 
twenty feet below the level of the earth, and about five above 
that of the ditch, and their only opening was a narrow bar- 
bican looking into this ditch. 

This must have been a horrible abode for any human 
creature. Several authors have mentioned cages of wood 
covered with iron, in which prisoners were confined, and 
dungeons concealed by trap-doors, into which persons that 
were to be secretly dispatched, were made to fall, and there 
consigned to oblivion. The wretch confined to any of these 
dungeons, could not live long, surrounded by rats and spi- 
ders, plunged into a damp and noisome atmosphere, and in 
the midst of mud and the abode of adders and toads. Their 
sole furniture was a large stone, covered with straw, fora 
bed! Ail the prisons except these had stoves and fire-places. 
The chimneys were very narrow, and closed at the bottom, 
at the top, and sometimes at intermediate spaces, with bars 
of iron. Their common furniture was a bedstead, with cur- 
tains of green serge, a straw-mattrass, one or two tables, two 
pitchers, a candle-stick, a pewter fork, spoon and cup, two 
or three chairs, a tinder-box, and sometimes, as a matter of 
favor, a small pair of tongs, a fire-shovel, and two large 
stones, as a substitute for andirons. 

After the majority of the prisoners were deprived of the walk 
of the bastion, and that of the top of the tower was permitted to 
few, they were reduced to that of the court. This was about 
one }undred and ten feet by seventy-seven. The air in it, 
however, could be but little renewed, and it must have con- 
centrated the heat excessively in summer, the buildings with 
which it was surrounded being nearly eighty feet high. 
Even this was not permitted to all; and to no one for more 
than an hour at a time, in order to make room for others, as 
no two were permitted to walk together. There was also a 
small niche, into which the prisoner was obliged to shut him- 
self up, when informed by the sentinel that any one was 
passing. The food of the prisoners was in general scanty. 
and of the worst quality, though some had sufficient influ- 
ence to have their table well supplied. 

Such was the place, in which by the mere command of a 
tyrant, human beings were immured for years, in close con- 
finement, and kept in profound ignorance of the situation of 
all that were most dear to him, whom he left behind. The 
sole crime of the prisoner was generally the having dared to 
satirize the flagrant vices of some petty minister, or some 
courtier’s mistress, which, though acted in the face of day, 
must not be published or rebuked. It was frequently for 
nothing at all but the bare suspicion of crime that the pris. 
oner was condemned to a punishment sufficiently severe for 
the most atrocious villainy. About two thousand persons 


































jlengthened his confinement, implicated his acquaintances, 
jand exposed himself to new troubles. 
| The prisoners, during their confinement, were constantly 
tortured with false and equivocal promises of release, while 
to cover the odium of the barbarities practised here, the most 
paengnene slanders against the prisoners were frequently 
‘published. The true causes of imprisonment and the Teal 
‘obstacles of release were generally concealed. When a pris- 
oner ‘of reputation had entirely lost his health, and his life 
gest left unemployed. was thought in danger, he was always sent out. The minis- 
The lieutenant general of the police of Paris was the sub- try did not choose that a person well known should die in 
delegate of the ministry, for the department of the Bastile. | the Bastile ; and when any died there, they were interred in 
Each prisoner, on coming to the Bastile, had an inventory | the parish of St. Paul, ander the name of domesties, and this 
made of every thing about him. ll his clothing and other falsehood Was written in the register of deaths, in order to 
larticles were searched to discover whether there were any deceive mankind. 
papers in them relative to the matter for which he was ap-|| To heighten the wickedness of the tyrants who thus wan- 
‘prehended. After this examination, the prisoner was con-| tonly punished men for actions, which, in a good republic, 
onan to an apartment, where he was locked up within three /would be rewarded as virtues, the same prison was employed 
doors. Those who had no servants made their own bed and las a sanctuary or asylum for the guilty whom they were 
lfire. All that was done in the castle was arbitrary. At the (desirous of protecting. Very many procured themselves in 


are said to have been confined in a period of only forty-six 
years. On looking over the long list of these victims of des- 
potism, says a modern writer, few appear to have been really 
guilty of crimes, and far the greater part were persons sus- 
|pected of having written or published accounts of the disso-| 
lute lives of men in power, or discovered to have done so by 
|the most base and insidious means, To detect the writers 
|of such pieces, or suppress their publication, no expense was 
spared, and no artifice that the vilest treachery could sug- 





ibeginning of their confinement, they had neither books, ink ithe Bastile a security from the demands of their creditors, 
‘or paper; they went neither to mass nor on the walks ; they | and others as a refuge from justice. Jean Claude Fini, 
‘ipeon not allowed to write to any one, not even to the lieu- ‘calling himself Hypolite Chamoran, and Mary Barbara 
tenant of the police, on whom all depended. At first they |/Mackay, styling herself his wife, were conducted to this 
went to mass only on every other Sunday. When a person! prison, under pretence of being concerned in libels, but in 
‘had obtained leave to write to the lieutenant of the police, |/fact to evade giving them up to the British government by 
ihe might ask his permission to write to his family, and to||which they were claimed, that they might be delivered over 
receive their answers, which requests were either granted or||to justice for the atrocious villainies perpetrated by them. 
refused according to circumstances. Nothing could be ob-| These wretches were set at liberty as soon as all inquiry for 
tained but through this channel. jthem had ceased. 

The expenses of the system of espionage pursued in the|| If the minister of some foreign power were offended, the 
department of the Bastile, were enormous. The grand spy,|\case was different. An officer, in the service of the King 
Jaquet de la Douai, confessed that he annually cost the gov-| of Sardinia, named Caffe, had a quarre) with the minister at 
ernment thirty thousand livres, and made it expend one hun-||war, whom he aceused of having done him an injustice. 
dred thousand. One or two thousand guineas would be/|Full of resentment, he came to France, threatening to avenge 
squandered in kidnapping an author, who had taken refuge |/himself by publishing the minister’s conduct. No sooner 
in England og Holland. At the same time a few pounds/||were his departure and menaces known at Turin, than the 
were denied to furnish conveniences for the prisoners ;||Sardinian ambassador was directed to solicit an order for 
while the governor of the Bastile pocketed two-pence half-|/arresting him. This was easily obtained. Caffe was con- 
penny a day out of the fifteen pence allowed a soldier, shut || veyed to the Bastile ; all his papers were seized and put into 
up with a prisoner as a guard, or rather as a spy, under the|/a bag, without an inventory of them; and a month after- 
cloak of an attendant and consoler. The attendants whom |/wards he was sent, under a strong guard, to a town on the 
they appointed for those who were not allowed their own||confines of Savoy, where he was delivered to a Sardinian 
servants, were generally invalid soldiers, ready to do any ||officer, who with twenty dragoons, escorted bim to the castle 
act of meanness, for the consideration of a pecuniary reward.|/of Miclans, the bastile of that country. His papers, how- 

When a prisoner wanted to transmit any thing to the wel ever valuable they might have been, were packed care- 
tenant of the police, it was always done by means of the|/lessly in a bag which was too large for them, and torn to 
major. Notes might have been sent to this officer by means || pieces by the length of the journey. Every king in Europe 
of the turnkeys. A prisoner must ask for every thing, be- ” that time had a bastile, the gates of which opened and 
fore he could have it, even for permission to be shaved.||closed at his nod, at the nod of his ministers, his mistresses, 
This office was performed by the surgeon, who also farnished |/or any nobleman or female who had acquired a certain in- 
the sick and invalids with indispensable articles and reme-||fiuence, either by place or intrigue. 
dies. A person might have been interrogated, a few days|| The Bastile was deemed impregnable, and was assailed 
afier his entrance into the Bastile ; but frequently this was/||in vain by Henry the Fourth and his veterans. But on the 
not done till afier some weeks. Sometimes he was pre-||fourteenth of July, 1789, it was assaulted and totally destroy- 
viously informed of the day when this was to be done; often ||ed by the citizens of Paris. Almost famished with hunger, 
he was only acquainted with it the moment he was brought ||and urged on by the spirit of the revolution, as well as by 
down to the council chamber. This commission of interro-||the love of liberty, they demolished it in a few hours. So 
gating was executed by the lieutenant of the police, a coun-||complete, says Mr. Forbes, was the demolition of that an- 
sellor of state, a master of requests, and a commissioner of||cient structure, that hardly one stone remained upon another. 
the Chatelet. The very name of this prison spread terror throughout the 

It is said that these commissioners employed the meanest!|dominions of France, and many unhappy beings of all de- 
artifices in order to get a confession from the prisoner. They ||scriptions were plunged into its dungeons, on suspicion of 
iaid snares for him, like an ungentlemanly lawyer employed |/crimes which they nevercommitted. One unfortunate wretch, 
in cross examination of a witness, ard frequently attempted ||who had been condemned to solitude and darkness for five 
to frighten him. They pretended proof, exhibited papers, |jand thirty years, a most deplorable object, on emerging from 
without suffering him to read them, asserting that they were||his dreary cell, entreated his deliverers to put him to death, 
instruments of unavoidable conviction. Their questions||as the greatest favor they could confer. 
were vague and ambiguous, and turned not only on the pris-|} Such was that celebrated prison—an inquisition not of 
oner’s words and actions, but on his most secret thoughts, ||priests, but of tyrants; the offspring of despotism, and the 
and on the discourse and conduct of persons of his acquaint-|/instrament by which despotism for ages maintained its au- 
ance who were suspected. They fatigued the prisoners with||thority. Its destruction was one of the early events of the 
varied and infinitely multiplied interrogatories. According||French revolution ; and it is hard to say whether the de- 
to the character of the persons, they used threats, promises||motition of this fortress and other similar prisons, was not 
and caresses. The prisoner was told that if he would make|/ample atonement for all the horrors of that remarkable period. 
a fair declaration, they were authorized to promise him a 
speedy release, but if he refused to confess, he must take 
the consequences of the proof of his guilt, which was already || Benerirs which cannot be repaid, and obligations which 
manifest, from documents which they held in their pos-|jcannot be discharged, are not commonly found to increase 
session. If the prisoner made the required confession, the||affection.—they excite gratitude, indeed, and higher vene- 
commissioners then told him that they had no precise au-||ration, but commonly take away that easy freedom and fa- 
thority for his enlargement, but that it might be expected,|/miliarity of intercourse, without which, though there may 
and that it should be solicited. This confession seldom bet-'|be fidelity and zeal, and admiration, there cannot be friend- 
tered his condition, but caused a new series of imvertogatorien;| ship. 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL REMARKS.—BY QUIZNUNC. 





Original. 





A CHAPTER ON MOUTHS AND CHINS. | 
[concLuupDED.] 

Excert the eyes, the lips are undoubtedly the most ex- 

pressive features in the countenance, because they are the| 


most changeable. The lips, however, are better dissemblers|| and the left side. 


It is their habits, not their natural shape and expression, 
that indicate the character of the individual ; and an inat- 
tention to these distinctions is one cause of the vast number 
of popular errors on this subject. Lavater, in his zeal, over- 
looked this principle, without which the whole science of 
physiognomy is false and contradictory. 

The lower lip is generally larger and fuller than the upper. 
Each of them is divided by a m-rk that separates the right 
The division of the upper lip is a kind of 


than the eyes, more obedient to the will when one is en-||a groove which terminates in a point, or slight projection. 


deavoring to control his countenance. The majority of peo- 
ple, being poor physiognomists, seldom know how to iwnttect| 
their features in the art of concealing emotion ; they main-| 
tain their self-possession more perfectly than they are able| 
to assume that look which is necessary to hide the workings} 
of the mind within. A perfect hypocrite, that is, one who 
carries his dissimulation to such perfection as to be unsus- 
pected by all, must therefore be a perfect physiognomist, or 
his very unconscious looks would betray him before accurate 
observers. In general, knavery and hypocrisy are more} 
easily discovered in the eyes than on the lips of adults, be- 
cause the latter are more completely under one’s control. 
The character of children, on the other hand, is more easily | 
discovered on the lips, because they are ignorant of the art) 
of managing the features. 

Lips are most obviously divided into the thin and the 
thick, to each of which common observers attribute certain | 
invariable qualities of the character. The first are said to) 
indicate a scolding and niggardly propensity, the last sensu-| 
ality. This notion is probably as well founded as that equal-) 
ly prevalent notion that red haired people have a fiery tem-| 
per, which sprung from the fact that red hair is of a fiery, 
color. Equally philosophical are the notions that people! 
with biack hair, and black eyes and eye-brows, must have’ 
dark intents, and inscrutable purposes involved in darkness ; | 
that a high forehead indicates a high mind, whence is in-| 
ferred the possession of exalted abilities; that a high instep 
denotes pride, and that a low forehead and a low iustep in- 
dicate a low and feeble mind and a grovelling disposition. 
All these instances afford a beautiful specimen of popular} 
analogical reasoning. Thus half the opinions of mankind) 
have their foundation in a pun, or some other that is equally | 
philosophical. 

By associating a thickness of lip with corpulency, with) 
which, however, it has no relation, and by associating cor-| 
pulency with sensuality, with which it has not a necessary | 
relation, people have very analogically inferred, that thick) 
lips denote sensuality of character. On the other hand, by, 
associating thin lips with leanness, with which, however, | 
they have no relation, (men with thin lips being frequently | 
fat,) aud by associating leanness with niggardliness, with, 
which it has no necessary relation, people have very ana-! 
logically inferred that thin lips denote a niggardly disposition, | 
and from this comes the inference taat they denote a scold-| 
ing propensity. Iam disposed, however, to doubt the truth 
of these inferences, though so well supported by analogy. | 
But it may be said, in proof of the common opinion, that! 
Socrates had thick lips; and as evidence of his sensuality | 
of character we have the assertion of the physiognomist, 
Zopyrus, who was, I have no doubt, as wise as our modern, 
professional phrenologists, and could not, therefore, commit) 
a blunder. I have noticed very many wise men who had 
thick lips, all sensualists undoubtedly like Socrates. 

The natural shape of the lips, whether long or short, thin) 
or thick, large or small, indicates nothing of the character, 
though there are some occasional instances in which thick | 
lips, like bunged eyes, afford presumptive evidence of al 
fighting propensity. I am tempted to believe that Kantippel 
as well as Socrates might have had thick lips, and that the 
fulness of the lip has no connection with the qualities of the 
mind. It is rather more probable that these various dispo-| 
sitions arise from the relative developement of particular 
portions of the brain, or perhaps from the relative size of the 
different fingers and toes. 

The character of the individual is shewn only in those 
conformations of the lips which have proceeded from habit. 
Thus the habit of close thinking and calculation brings the 
lips together, and when long pursued, produces this confor- 
mation. The habit of petulance, impudence and scorn, pro- 
duces a curling and pouting of the lips ; though the lips may 
pout naturaliy, when they are thick and long in proportion 
to the length of the teeth. In this case, the pouting, inas- 
much as it is not the result of habit, expresses nothing cor- 
rectly. The same remark may be made of all the featares. 





jjed. Others are in the habit of curling the upper-lip, believ- 

























These appearances are the most obvious in the most beauti- 
ful mouths. Lavater says that the under-lip hollowed in the 
middle denotes a fanciful character; but my observation is 
not sufficiently fanciful to appreciate the trath of his remark. 

Some people have one thin and one thick lip. These 
must be very odd fellows, according to pcpular analogical 
reasoning. When the lips are odd, it is usually the under-lip 
which is thick, which gives a shrewd and fanciful expression 
to the countenance ; and when this projection of the under- 
lip proceeds from habit, rather than from natural conforma- 
tion, it may indicate some such qualities. Coxcombs usually 
pout the upper lip; and hence I am led to® believe that such 
a feature is considered a mark of peculiar sagacity, as these 
animals are remarkable for fixing their countenances to 
express those qualities for which they wish to be distinguish- 


ing it to be a physiognomical mark of genius. How sucha 
preposterous and abominable absurdity could ever be enter- 
tained, it puzzles my marvellousness to divine! It is pertness, 
self-conceit, and other similar qualities, that produce a curl- 
ing of the lips, when they are thin, and a pouting when they 
are thick; but true genius is always associated with mod- 
esty, the physiological reason of which it would not be diffi- 
cult to explain. 

The lips of negroes most generally pout, on account of 
their great thickness and length, as well as on account of 
their habits of pertness. We advise those coxcombs who 
would be geniuses and heroes, and who are so fond of dis- 
playing their wonderful shrewdness and intelligence, by the 
pouting and curling of their lips, to watch the significant 
features of Sambo and Cato. How will they shrink back 
with contempt of their own inferiority, when they observe 
what an infinitely greater share of genius is expressed on 
the lips of these two Africans. 

It may be remarked that pert, saucy, scornful and peta- 
lant individuals give their lips a greater motion while talk- 
ing, than others of a more calm and reasonable temper. 
They most generally begin a speech with some ugly curl or 
twist of the lips, and keep them in constant changeable mo- 
tion with every word they utter. This is very observable 
in the faces of those rude and disagreeable children who are 
commonly called bright! Lavater says that weak, irresolute 
people have weak lips, with rapidity in their motion. This 
remark corresponds with the above observation of my own, 
for no people are so weak and irresolute as the pert, the 
scornful and petulant. As those are the most courageous 
who are the most tranquil in the midst of known danger, so 
are people who have the most habitual serenity of counte- 
nance, and tranquillity of manner, possessed of the most 
firmness, perseverance and resolution. 

Dryden remarks that beasts express their anger by turn- 
ing up and wrinkling the nose, and is inclined to believe 
that the nose is the seat of wrath rather in beasts than in 
mankind. It may be remarked, however, that the turning 
up of the tip of the nose, when it is sufficiently flexible, al- 
ways follows the curling of the upper lip, though the former 
does not remain stationary ; and that people who express 
their emotions, like the heroes of tragedy, by the wrinkling 
of these features, are such as resemble wild beasts more 
than they do the better sort of the human species. Cats and 
dogs always show their teeth by the curling and constructing 
of their lips, and the turning up of their nose, when they are 
going to fight. The same may be observed of those indi- 
viduals of the human race, who are reputed to have high 
spirit; —that is, who resemble wolves and hyenas more 
than they do the species to which they are supposed to belong. 

The handsomest lips are those which are of a moderate 
fullness, divided into two equal parts by a line easily per- 
ceptible, but not too strongly marked ; the upper and under 
lips mast be nearly equal, and they must have acquired no 
vhysiognomical habits at all; they must neither be curled 
nor contracted, nor pouted, but placid and smooth like those of 
an infant, without any expression except of cheerfulness and 
of a freedom from sinister qualities of the mind and heart. 
























The chin is the least physiognomical of all the features ; 
yet the physiognomists place a great deal of confidence in its 
expressions. A projecting chin is said by Lavater to mark 
something decided, and the receding the reverse. I can per- 
ceive nothing decided, however, in the indications of the for- 
mer, except its prominence, though it gives to the possessor 
what may be a false expression of shrewdness. When the 
chin is pointed, the possessor is supposed by Lavater to be 
penetrating and amusing; or, it were better to say, the 
pointed chin gives rise to acute and pointed remarks, accord- 
ing to analogical reasoning. 

The chin cannot express much character or emotion, being 
the least changeable feature in the face. Much of the ex- 
pression that is attributed to the chin, properly arises from 
the under lip. A habit of drawing up and contracting the 
under lip, diminishes the hollow between the lip and the 
chin, and produces a flatness of the latter feature which is 
unfavorable to beauty. 

As people grow old and lose their teeth and the fullness 
of their lips, the chin acquires a greater prominence. Hence 
young people with receding chins will improve in this fea- 
ture, as they advance in years, while those with projecting 
chins, at a late period of their lives, will be very likely to 
see their chin and nose forming a copulative conjunction, 
rendering it almost impossible to make an interjection be- 
tween them. 

Though the chin has no correct physiognomical expres- 
sion, yet there is much effect produced by this feature, in 
modifying the beauty of the countenance. The oval of the 
face is terminated by the chin, and the profile owes much of 
its beauty to a proper elegance of this termination of one’s 
face. As no other animal is possessed of a chin, it may be 
regarded as characteristic of the human species. Hence we 
may account for the fact that receding chins give a vacant 
expression to the countenance, by causing it to resemble the 
face of a brute. What particular disposition such a chin 
denotes, I leave to be decided by persons of less observation 
than myself, if such there be, as I am confident that in pro- 
portion to the weakness of one’s observation is he inclined 
to consider certain features as the invariable indexes of 
character. 


MEMORIAL OF BRAINARD. 





Original. 





Exeven years have elapsed since the inanimate form of 
Brainard was consigned to the tomb. On the anniversary 
of this mournful event, a few remarks may perhaps be re- 
ceived as welcome, by those, who, cherishing the remem- 
brance of his virtues, still lament his early loss; to those 
whom the poet’s name, his memory, and his gentle worth 
have become hallowed, — defying the revolutions of time, — 
being enshrined within the hearts and affections of an en- 
lightened and grateful nation. 

Those who were not personally acquainted with the sub- 
ject of these remarks, can form but a very imperfect impres- 
sion of the disinterested goodness and benevolence which 
were so eminently displayed in his private life and charac- 
ter. Aside from that towering spirit of ambition so common 
among the possessors of exalted genius; alike free from all 
feelings of envy, even while listening to the praise bestowed 
on contemporary talent: he was ever first to discover and 
point cut with glowing ardor, the beauties of an author, — 
although a rival candidate for historical fame. There was 
a perfect originality in his remarks as well as his writings ; 
but whenever he met with an instance of plagiarism, either 
in style or sentiment, was sure to express his indignation in 
terms of abhorrence and disgust. 

He was so fond of meeting and conversing with ail his 
friends and acquaintances, that I have sometimes wondered 
that he found time to write at all. The consciousness or 
belief of his own ability to excel, must have been very lim- 
ited ; even after the publication of his “ Occasional Pieces 
of Poetry,” which elicited much praise and commendation. 

His charity and benevolent feelings were unbounded, and 
whenever he witnessed a scene when want or suffering were 
conspicuous, he was eager to bestow “all that he had ;” and 
only regretted that he could do no more. 

As a friend, he was most warm and sincere: and his at- 
tentions were particularly directed to any of his acquaint 
ance, who, having met with reverses of fortune, were, ac- 
cording to the prevailing “ fashion of the world,” neglected, 
or regarded with cold indifference or contempt. Whenever 
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an opportunity of this kind occurred, he was literally a good 
Samaritan, — for he never “ passed by on the other side.” I 

How deeply it is to be regretted, that such a noble and) 
gifted mind should have been chained down and fettered, (‘if 
I may be allowed the expression,) by a few pecuniary cir- 
cumstances: and hindered thereby from soaring with free. 
enraptured wing; and that released from the anxious cares, | 
the perplexing difficulties, which annoy the sensitive or de- 
sponding mind, he might have been placed in a situation of | 


comparative independence, where his fancy could roam un-| 
disturbed through the unlimited regions of time and space, — | 





rejoicing amid the glories of Providence, the sublime and || 
‘|| Let us not hesitate, then, to announce the fact; the re-agents|, 


ever-pleasing beauties of nature, or the contemplation of 
the noble and elaborate works of art. 


I well remember some remarks made by Brainard in pri-|| 


vate, during a fine day in the spring of 1526. The beauties 
of nature which he hadegust viewed in his walk, were first 
described by him in most eloquent and impassioned lan- 
guage. He then remarked, (with apparent diflidence,) *‘that 
if he could but retire to some place where he could have time 
to arrange his subjects free from interruption, he believed 
he could write something, —something a little more decent than 
he had yet offered to the public.” It was his intention at 
that time, to compose a Poem of considerable length ; which 
I presume he would have done, had time and opportunity 
presented, which he could have devoted as his own. 

But he was called away while young, and while the flow- 
ers of poesy were yet waving in freshness and beauty around 
him ; and the bright visions of youth had not ceased to shed | 
their illusive beams over the brief pathway, whose limited | 
boundary marked the career of his earthly pilgrimage ; while 


the hearts of thousands throbbed with sympathy, and the!! 


tear of sorrow dimmed the eye of many a fair daughter of 
his own “ Yankee land,” when the announcement of his de-|| 
parture was made known. | 

J. G. C. Bratnagp died Sept. 26, 1828. 





Asp thon art numbered with the dead, i 
The friend of earlier years ; 

But pensive Memory shall shed 
For thee congenial tears : 

For thou among earth’s wavering throng 
Wert ever kind and true, 

Eacer to-svothe each fancied wrong, | 
Each pleasure to renew. 


| 


I will not mourn, thouch earth no tnore 
Retains thy spirit here ; 
But upward look to that blest shore, } 
That ever radiant sphere, 
Where with bright seraphs thou dost roam, | 
From every sorrow free ; 
And there, amid thy Father’s home, | 
Thou reign’st triumphantly, | 
| 
| 


Soon must we follow thee away, 
Far, far o’er death’s dark sea, — 

Oh, may we, in life’s closing day, 
From doubt, from error free, 

Behold the star of promise shine 
Serenely in the skies, 

And blest with hope as bright as thine, 
Meet thee in Paradise. 


Boston, Sept. 26, 1839. 





MISCELLANIES. 





ANTICIPATED RESULTS FROM THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 
Waar we may expect from the Daguerreotype is finally 
shown by the philosophic Arago : — “To copy the millions 
and millions of hieroglyphics which entirely cover, to the 
very exterior, the great monuments at Thebes, Memphis, 
Carnac, &c., would require scores of years, and legions of 
artists. With the Daguerreotype, a single man would suf- 
fice to bring to a happy conclusion this vast labor. Arm the 
Egyptian Institute with two or three of Daguerre’s instru- 
ments, and on several of the large engravings in that cele- 
brated work, the fruit of our immortal expedition, vast as- 
semblages of real hieroglyphics would replace fictitious or 
purely conventional characters. At the same time, these 
designs shall incomparably surpass, in fidelity, in truth of 
local color, the works of the ablest artists. Again, these 
photographic delineations, having been subjected, during 
their formation, to the rules of geometry, shall enable us, 
with the aid of a few simple data, to ascertain the exact di- 
mensions of the most elevated parts, and of the most inac- 
cessible edifices. The preparation employed by M. Da- 


|| strous great mosketoes, so large that many of them would) 





guerre is a re-agenut much more sensible to the action of! lished i in Cambridge, “Mas sac sabia. The second was in 
light than any other hitherto in use. Never have the rays German, a quarto edi tion, published at Germantown, near 
jof the moon, (we do not say in a natural state, but even|| Philadelphia, by Chatniaies Sowers, in 1796. The first 
when concentrated by the most powerful lens, or in the focus American edition of the Bible in English was printed by 
of the largest reflector,) been capable of producing any per-|) Kneeland & Green, at Boston, 1752, in small quarto, 700 
ceptible physical effect. The plated discs prepared by M. lor 800 copies. It was published by Hinchman, a booksel- 
Daguerre, on the contrary, receive impressions from the |e rt, but to avoid a prosecution by those who had a patent 
action of lunar rays and the succeeding operations, to such | from the king, they reprinted the whole title page of the 


an extent as permits the hope that we shall be in a situation |; English copy, including the London reprint. The next 


'|to make photographic charts of our satellite. In other words,| edition was by Robert Aitkin, of Philadelphia, in 1781-2, 





in a few ininutes we shall be able to execute one of the long-|! meee 


est, most tedious, and most delicate operations of astronomy. WE EEK LY mM A GAZ 1 Ni cE. 
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\discovered by M. Daguerre will speed onward the progress 
of those sciences which confer the highest honor on the hu- 


} 
lman mind. By their aid the philosopher will be enabled| 
|henceforth to proceed on the principle of absolute intensities : Nationat Ixtentigexce.— An American, an English. 
‘he will compare lights by their effects. If be find it useful, ||™ and a Frenchman, met together in the parlor of a ho- 
‘the same tablet will present him with the impression of the/! tel, and were led from one topic and another to the discus- 
tazzling beams of the sun, and with the pencilings of rays'| sion of the comparative claims of their different countries, 
jthree hundred thousand times fainter than that of the moon, ||to a reputation for intelligence. The American, in the 
the rays of the stars... In short, when observers apply a new || COUrse of his plea in behalf of his own nation, contended 
instrument to the study of nature, what they expected from||that the United States went beyond all other countries in 
| the extent of their canals, their rail-roads, and in the enter- 


| prise of their merchants; that they beat all other countries 
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it has always proved little indeed, compared with the series) 
of discoveries which the instrument originated. Jn this in- 


‘stance it is upon the unforeseen that we are especially to yin the rapidity with which they built their houses, their 


reckon.” | villages and their cities, there being no place in the world 





| where so many flourishing towns have sprung up in so 
i] short a space of time ; no nation is so active in all kinds of 


| business ; ; no other merchants trade so exte nsively upon so 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO LONDON. 

Brseatn the arches of the old London bridge were once 
placed a number of water wheels, turned by the swiftly | pee : 
‘moving current of the tide, for the purpose of pumping wa- lability to compete with any that exist abroad. Again, it is 
jter for the supply of the city. The inhabitants of the city acknowledged by all that in no other country is knowledge 
of London are supplied with water principally by an open |8° widely diffused among the people as in America, and 
aqueduct, constructed on the plan of similar works erected | ere are few native citizens that cannot both read and 
by the ancient Romans. Nearly two centuries have elapsed write. No other nation supports more booksellers; in no 
=e project of bringing a stream of pure water from a ‘;country are the booksellers more enterprising ; and more 
‘distance of thirty-eight miles across the country, and out'! i}books are published in the United States than in any other 


‘of its natural course, to supply the city of London, has been jcountry, in proportion to the population. We have like- 
j Wise in the United States,a greater number of newspapers 


ismall a capital, and our manufactures are fast attaining the 








‘completed. This open stream, which is called the New 
| River, furnishes 13,000,000 of gallons of water every day. ‘| than any other country, and probably issue the largest pa- 
|| It was one of those projects which men of powerful minds. | pers i in the world, and print them and circulate them with 
sometimes undertake in advance of the tines in which they |! $¢@*T rapidity than is known in any other place. More 
ct, than all this, the Americans make their own laws, and reg- 
‘the work, after it had been for along time commenced. ‘lnlate all the machinery of government, besides attending 


| Although the original projector of this enterprise failed of | their own business with an industry for which they are 


realizing his sanguine hopes of pecuniary success, and lan- |°€!ebrated among nations of the earth. 
guished, dispirited and disheartened, like many enterprising, The Englishman next spoke, and contended in behalf of 
projectors, yet so desirable has the stock of the New River his own countrymen that, like the ancient Romans, they 
Company becoine in Jater times, that a share which was at jheld almost at one time, the empire of the world; that 
first sold at £100, has since been sold at £1500. || Great Britain had taken the lead in all celebrated commer- 
'|cial enterprises, and marked the course which other nations 
had followed ; she exceeded all nations in agriculture and 
manufactures, as well as in commerce; her farmers, or the 
» Worcester county, used some-| i;yeomanry of the nation, are, perhaps, as a body, the only 


jlive. The aid of the king was required to carry into effe 








A HARD RUB FOR TRUTH. 





OLD parson M, of 


peor to be absent aa tna tour. Once on a time, | seientific agriculturalists, with the exception of individuals 
H aving just returned from one of these excursions, he found | o¢ other countries, on earth. Though living in a climate 
his congregation quite drowsy, and wishing to wake them'! not the most favorable, they have made their island a per- 
||up, he broke off in the midst of his sermon, and began to| fect garden, and obtain from its soil a greater amount of 





tell them of what wonderful things he had seen in York produce than is yielded by any tract of country of that size, 
State— among other wonders he said he had seen mon-/in the hands of any people whatever. England has like- 
wise a literature which is not exceeded in excellence, rich- 
ness and variety, by that of any country that ever existed. 
The finest specimens of eloquence, philosophy, history and 


weigh a pound! The people were by this time wide awake. 
Yes, continued parson M., and moreover they are often 


known to climb up on the trees and bark ! poetry, may be found among her native treasures in each 
The next day one of the deacons called upon him, telling] of these de spartments. Authors and scientific men are well 
him that many of the brethren were much seandalized by supported here, and many have acquired riches while pur- 
the big stories he told the day before. “ What stories ? "| suing the bent of their genius. More than all, the English 
says parson M. “ Why, sir, you said that the mosketoes in|! constitution is a model of a perfect government, and blends 
York State were so large that many of them would weigh||the features of monarchy and republicanism in such admi- 
a pound!” “Well,” rejoined the minister, “I do wre é rable proportions, as to produce liberty, order and prosper- 
think that a great many of them would weigh a pound.” | ity, among all her inhabitants. 
“ But,” continues the deacon, “ you also said they would)! ‘The Frenchman very politely acknowledged the truth of 
climb up on the trees, and bark!” “ Well, sir,” says par-|| what both the American and Englishman had said, and 
son M., “as to their climbing up on the trees, I — seen!| begged that he might be allowed to state what be believed 
them do that, haven't you deacon?” “Oh, yes.” “ Well,|| «9 be the superiority of his own countrymen. He yielded 
how could they climb up on the trees and not climb on the!! the palm of superiority in commerce to Great Britain, and 
bark ?” in enterprise to the Americans; but he considered the 
The deacon was of course nonplussed. French as superior to all in the support which they yielded 
oat to science and the arts. All Frenchmen, whether they are 
BIBLES IN THE UNITED STATES. merchants, mechanics or manufacturers, are scientific, and 
Tux first Bible printed on the Continent of America was/||the most important discoveries in all the arts and sciences 
in native Indian —the New Testament in 1661 and the Oldjjare made in France. In no country onearth are the people 
in 1693, both by the Rev. John Elliot. They were pub-|!so inquisitive on all rational matters asin France. America 
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may publish a greater number of books, but France more 





tempers, and correct all selfish and unsocial propensities. 
works of an ethical and scientific character, and produces 2|| Nor do we find such in men of real politeness, for polite- 
greater number of readers of such works than England or||ness is the art of making all around us easy and happy; 
America. Travellers all unite in acknowledging the French |/and a man in any of these situations abovementioned, can 

not do so more effectually, than by seeming to be easy and 
happy himself. jthirty cases. 

The real miseries of life are so many, the difficulties we \ A New Orleans paper asserts positively that one great 
| cause, if not indeed the only cause, of the mail detentions 
at the South, is the independence of the drivers of mail 
\stages. When loaded down with passengers, they throw 
‘the mails out into the road, with as much unconcern as an 
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Domestic. — Near three hundred cases of small pox have 
occurred in this city, since it began its ravages, and of these 
only thirty have been fatal. At present, there are about 


i 
i 


| 


| 
| 
1 


to be superior to any other people in rational conversation, 
and the Americans themselves must allow that the most 
philosophical accounts of the people and government of the | 
United States have been written by Frenchmen. {meet with in the walks of busy life, in our family connec- 
A German stood by, all this while, very attentively listen-|| tions, in the untoward dispositions of children, the profli- 
ing to this dialogue, and it was agreed that he should be}; gacy of beloved relations and friends, the instances of in- 
their umpire in the controversy. He began by saying that. || gratitude, of hardness of heart, of injustice and of unre- 
as a general rule, he had found modesty to bea proof ol|| warded merit, all these happen to every one in so great ‘aeronaut throws over his bags of sand. 
merit, and thought that rule would apply very well in this|/ proportions, that he is entirely without excuse, who passes|| Three Indian skeletons have been found in New Jersey, 


| 
case. Let it be observed, he remarked, that the Frenchinan, || over such important events with indifference, and employs 


/vbout two and a half feet below the surface of the soil. Some 
our polite brother, was the last to speak, and the least posi- And if a man escape} of them were well preserved. There were found with them 
tive in the assertion of the claims of his own nation. Our 


‘two pieces of gold coin, dated 1666, six rings, and three 
brother Englishman, too, though somewhat addicted to ego- - 


strings of beads. 
tism and vain boasting, was second in the controversy, and | According to the Tallahasse Floridian, the Governor has 
omitted many things that might have been advanced on his | 


jsent Col. Fitzpatrick to Cuba, to purchase bloodhounds to be 
own side of the question. It was brother Jonathan who} 


used in the Indian warfare,—to pay for which the Union 
commenced the invidious controversy, and who, I am sorry Bank advanced £5000 in specie. 

to say, advanced his claims with more positiveness and At the opening of the session of Congress, every member 
bluntness than either of his associates. Let me, however, jof the House was present but one. Mr. Hemphill of New 
be fairin my decision. I am disposed to grant that America | York was detained by the dangerous sickness of his wife. 
contains a more active population than any other country. The House has proceeded so far toward an¥organization 
and that a larger proportion of her native inhabitants can jas to elect a Speaker, Mr. Hunter of Virginia receiving @ 
read and write, than those either of England or France; yet majority of two votes. The question of the admission of 
I must still contend for the superiority of the people of the 


ithe New Jersey members is not yet settled. 
two latter countries in general inielligence. America, it is} The Patroon warfare is at an end, and the malcontents 
true, supports more booksellers than either of the other coun-) 


lhave determined to suspend all action on the subject of their 
tries, but all her authors would starve to death, did not they| 


difficulties, until they are laid before the Legislature. 
depend upon some other resources than the profits of their} There is to be no Cherokee war. The Indians have shown 
literary labors. America, it is true, publishes more books| \no intention to repel the interference of the government 
than any other country ; yet the vast majority of them are|/sense, of good sense, men of common sense, and men ‘who}|troops to arrest the authors of the late murders. 
mere re-publications of the veriest trash of the English) have every sense but common sense. To be fretful about|| The President and Professors of Waterville College, except 
press, which American booksellers are allowed to pirate, at||trifles, however, appears to be a proof that men have no | one, have resigned their seats, for the reason that the College 
the expense of English authors. America contains a greater|| title to be ranked as men of any sense, as it shows that they ||is unable to sustain them in their offices. 
number of readers than other countries, it is true, if we! are destitute of reflection. And if a man can be aman of|| One hundred and fifty deaths have occurred in the town 
mean the readers of tales, and dramas, and books of won-|| sense without reflection, he may likewise be a man of vir-|jof Alexandria, on the Red river, containing only four hun- 
ders and horrors. Yet the most eloquent work on any ethi-//tue without integrity, and so his character may be a com-||dred inhabitants. 
cal, scientific, or didactic subject, will not pay its own ex-// bination of different and disagreeing principles. Another abolition excitement has occurred in Connecticut, 
penses of publication, unless it is connected with some theory|| The temper is best corrected by a just estimate of hu-|| which resulted in the destruction of a Church in Wolcot, by 
(like phrenology,) which interests people’s wonder ; while!) man happiness and domestic quiet, by a knowledge of the ||an incendiary. 
in France, nothing is more common than for mere ethical) frailties of our natures, and that the errors which do not}}| The quarrel between Missouri and Iowa increases in bit- 
and scientific works to pass through ten and fifteen editions./| proceed from ill-nature or malice, are too unimportant to|/terness. It will probably waste away in bombastic tbreats. 
fn this respect, Great Britain surpasses America, since from)) injure the affections or excite the passions of a reasonable|| R.C. Winthrop has been chosen to deliver the annual 
the press of the former country constantly issue the most|| creature. oration before the New England Society in New York. 
valuable works in all the different departments of science, 


The Washington Globe says the expenses of the govern- 
and the arts, while America omits even to re-publish these; 


ment will be $6,000,000 less this year than the year before. 
works, because the people cannot furnish readers enough of |amused at the relation of the following anecdote from the|| A den of counterfeiters was recently broken up at Rock. 
that description to pay the trifing expense of their re-publi- |lips of a very amiable, and withal a very modest, widow || port, and their tools for coinage taken from them. 
cation. In America, neither genius nor science are appreci- lady, in New Jersey. Soon after her husband paid the debt|| A farmer at Gaysport, Pa., has raised eight hundred bush- 
ated as they are in England. nor in England as in France. jof nature, leaving her his sole legatee, a claim was brought ||els of potatoes on one acre and a quarter of land. 
In the latter country only, are men of talents and learning |2gainst the estate by his brother, and a process was served |} A fire took place in New York city, last Saturday night, 
honored, in comparison with men of wealth and rank. The | Upon ker by the sheriff of the county, who happened also to|/and destroyed property valued at $500,000. 
German concluded, therefore, that there must be a greater |be a widower, of middle age. Being unused, at that time,|/ The dahlia is a Mexican plant, and was introduced into 
amount of general intelligence among the people of France, |to the forms of law,—though in the protracted lawsuit|/this country about thirty years ago. 
than among those of either of the other two countries, and which followed, she had ample opportunity of acquiring ex-|| A severe shock of an earthquake was felt in North Ala- 
more still among the English than ameng the Americans. | perience, —she was much alarmed; and meeting, just after 
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his passions and affections in trifles. 
the greater calamities of life, he is ungrateful to the author 
of his blessings, and to the world, if he is insensible to the 
happiness of his situation, and mindful only of absurd grat- 
ifications. Let a pampered epicure, who enjoys a well- 
furnished table, an agreeable wife and friends, and every 
luxury which he can think of, and yet flies into an unman- 
|,nerly passion at mere trifles, let him visit the humble cot- 
tage of one of his tenants, and compare the two families. 
| He will see that he is unhappy by having too much, and 
that they are happy with the bare necessaries of life. 
Never do we stand more in need of judgment and pru- 
dence, than when our fortune enables us to enjoy. more 
|| than is necessary. From that time commence all our mis- 
eries, and every deviation from the laws of integrity. 

It may be said that men of sense are above such trifles. 
Whether this be so or not we cannot determine, because 
we never yet could meet with a definition of that equivocal | 
We hear of men of great) 
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character —a man of sense. 
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A Misapprenension. — We recollect once being very much 








bama, on the 13th ult. 
We do not believe that our readers will decide otherwise. [the departure of the sheriff, with a female friend, she ex- 
memes claimed, with much agitation, “ What do you think? Sheriff 








Remarks on Trirtes.— There is so much good sense} 
in the following remarks on trifles, that we could not for- 
bear transplanting them to our editorial columns, believing’ 
them better than any remarke which we could make on the’ 
same subject. They are copied from an old American pub-| 
lication. 

Destructive as quarrels about trifles are to the peace of 
families, they are not to be imputed to the worst of causes, 
a bad heart, but rather to a weak head. Men of weak un- 
derstanding, who have laid down a mechanical plan of reg-| 
ular life, in which every action has its particular hour and) 
minute, beyond which it cannot be performed, are very apt) 
to despise those who would break in upon their rules. They 
think those things crimes which other men would pass un- 
observed. Men, likewise, who have this peevishness and 
irritability of temper, are principally those who have found 
the smooth and easy current of life, who have met with no 
difficulties or distresses, who are little acquainted with a 
state of entire dependence on one’s own behavior, and who 
have in general lived in ease and dullness. We rarely find 
similar tempers in men, who have experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of life, who have been left friendless in the world, 
and who have been obliged to subdue the petulance of their 


jest. 


Perine has been after me!’ “ Well,’’ said the considerate 
lady, with perfect coolness, ‘He is a very fine man.” The 
widow had now more to explain than at first. 


AnecpoTe or Wit.— We believe it is Cobbett who wrote 
the following anecdote. “In a company which I happened 
to be in, some years since, a young gentleman who had di- 
verted the company with very many witty feats and sayings, 
at last, by way of a stroke, threw a quart bottle, just emptied 
of wine, at my head. The consequence was my being car- 
ried home speechless. When | recovered, I could not help 
expressing some little displeasure at the poignancy of the 
But the gentleman took this in deep dudgeon, and re- 
marked, that ‘some people like nobody’s wit but their own.’ 
For the life of me, however, I could never find out the wit 
of this bottle affair, even though I hazarded that life in order 
to try it.” 


Correction.—In the last line of Mr. Flagg’s Patriotic 
Ode in our last number, the word o’er should be substituted 
‘or for, in the last line, so as to read — 


With a triumph o’er Liberty’s foe! 


“ The Clipper,” is the name of a paper just commenced 
at Alton, Illinois. 

The Mormons are holding meetings near West Chester, in 
Pennsylvania. 

The yellow fever has been making dreadful ravages at 
Tampa Bay. 

Foreicn. — Rev. Joseph Wolf, the Missionary, and eccen- 
tric convert from Judaism, after wandering twenty years 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, preaching the gospel, 
has at last settled down as the pastor of a small parish in 
Yorkshire, England. 

A French nobleman, lately deceased, has left to trustees 
the sum of 30,000 francs, to be distributed annually to poor 
young artists of talent, who have nut the means of prose- 
cuting their studies. ; 

It is reported that Mehemet Ali has sent an order upon a 
mercantile house in Glasgow, for two hundred tons of bullets, 
to be delivered immediately. 

About four hundred colored persons have lately migrated 
from this country to Trinidad. Many more are preparing 
to go the same way. 

It is reported that the Mexican Federalists have united 
with the Texan forces, and that the united forces have cap 
tured Matamoras. 
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“WILT THOU REMIEMOBIEIR Mir?” 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS BLAKE, ESQ.--MUSIC BY BIANCHI TAYLOR. 
For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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Wilt thou remember me, my Love, 
Wilt thou remember met 

Tho? far away I’m doom/’d to rove, 
My thoughts are still with thee, 

Then let not others share thy heart, 
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Porisuine. — A person in a public company accusing the||sunken rocks. As the steamboat approaches them, they are|/him with Bruce’s two-handed sword, saying, she had a bet- 
Irish nation with being the most unpolished in the world, ||loosened, and half a dozen or more gracefully curve round, ||ter right to grant the title than “sume people.” After din- 
was answered mildly by an Irish gentleman, “that it ought||by the force of the current, to the right and left, and when|{ner, the first toast she gave was, “ Awa’ uncos!”’ that is, 
to be otherwise, for the Irish met with hard ruls enough to||the boat has passed, they are immediately drawn back by |jaway with the strangers, which showed her Jacobite feel- 


polish any nation on earth.” machinery —all of which is done in a very few minutes, in||ings to the house of Hanover. The old lady bequeathed the 
— half the time that the draw-bridges of our own rivers are||sword and helmet to the Earl of Eglin, whom she considered 
Bripce or Boats.—Some of the objects of interest to a||raised and lowered. the next of kin. 


traveller, in ascending or descending the Rhine, are the numer- 
ous bridges of boats with which he comes in contact, in cross-|| Tae Sworp or Bruce. —The sword which King Robert|} Is gaming, one man’s loss is another’s gain ; in cheating, 
ing over the river, from one town toanother. Some of these|/Bruce wielded at Bannockburn has, with his helmet, sur-||jone man’s loss is another’s gain; in trading, both parties 
bridges have from fifty to a hundred boats strung together.||vived the entire family. Mrs. Catharine Bruce, the last of|jare gainers ; in war, both parties are losers. 

They are built of strong materials, in the firmest manner, |/the royal house, died in 1691, at a very advanced age; only 
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